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We are frequently asked how, as representatives of consumers’ 
interests, we can defend the raising of food prices to consumers. 
The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE has stated its position on price increases 
before, but we repeat it here in the words of Secretary Wallace— 
taken from his annual report for 1934—since it is fundamental 
to an understandi ng of our réle under the Agricultural Adjustment 


Act. 


WHILE, as consumers, people 
naturally desire that prices 
of things they buy shall be 
low, it is important to 
recognize that the permanent 
public welfare, including 
the welfare of 
suffers when prices are forced down to levels 
not consistent with efficiency in production 
and distribution. During the depression, 
farm commodities were available to con- 
sumers at very low prices. This resulted 
mainly from a fall of farmers’ 
below the profit line. 
permanent lowering of consumer costs, and 
there was involved in it no reduction in the 
of processors, 

The reduction in consumer prices 





consumers, 


returns far 
It did not mean a 


margins distributors, or 
handlers. 
came almost entirely out of the farmers’ 
It was clear that, unless farm 
prices were brought back into balance with 
prices of goods bought by farmers, many 
farmers ultimately would be driven out of 
production, at which time consumers would 
have to pay unduly because of the resulting 
shortage of food. Consumers were suffering 
in another and more immediate way. The 
impairment of farm buying power caused unem- 


returns. 


ployment in the cities and helped to bring 
about a general disorganization of the eco— 
nomic system. Thus the producer and con- 
sumer have both been victims of wide swings 
from surplus to scarcity, and of the extreme 
cycles of low and high prices. 


EFFORTS of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration to raise the income 
of farmers in many cases involve higher 


~ 


prices to consumers. But so long as these 
increases are not diverted into nonfarm 
channels and so long as the share of the 
consumers’ dollar received by farmers is not 
greater than that received by them in the 
pre-war period, this does not conflict in 
any way with legitimate protection of the 
consumers’ interests. On the other hand, 
the increased income received by farmers 
actually helps consumers because it means 
increased buying of city-made goods by 
farmers, increased employment, and increased 
business activity all around. 


CONSUMERS, in other words, derive 
their fair share of the general advantage 
that results from a healthy economic condi- 
tion in agriculture which is based upon fair 
prices to farmers. Reasonable remuneration 
of agriculture for providing the Nation with 
its food and fibers is not a burden upon con- 
sumers so much as it is an assurance to them 
that efficient production at fair cost will 
continue. 


BUT JUST as there can be no more 
than a false or transitory advantage to 
consumers in ruinously low farm prices, there 
also is no enduring gain for agriculture in 
discriminations against the consumer. Farn- 
ers generally show a growing understanding 
that agriculture relies, for sustained prog- 
ress, upon rising consumer buying power. 
This interdependence of farmer and consumer 
is a vital factor to be considered in plan- 
ning all steps for economic recovery. 
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Reporting 


on Retail 





Food Prices 


CONSUMERS ORGANIZATIONS ask us how retail 
price reports are made. 
so that they can understand better the price reports 
made by the Government. 


Some of them want to know 


Others want to know how to 
keep a record of price changes in cities not re- 
ported on by the Government. 


WE DESCRIBE here briefly the important 
steps in making such a report, according to the 
method used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It will help you to see what’s behind the prices we 
report in each issue of the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE and will 
give you an idea of the nice compound of patience and 
precision that go into making a fair and representa— 
tive picture of prices. 





THE PURPOSE of reporting 
prices is to find out the cost of 


food. Families of one income level 
may have very different dietary hab— 
its from families of another. They 
may shop at different stores, and buy 
different kinds of food. They may 
choose different qualities or grades 
and invest in different quantities at 
a time. 


SO THE VERY FIRST RULE in 
reporting on prices is to decide 
whose food costs you want to know 
about. 


IN THE REST of this story 
we are going to assume that you want 
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to know what are the prices paid by people 
of moderate to low incomes. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in reporting on city 
prices, has in mind wage-earning families. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
in mind families of the same size in- 
comes in reporting food prices in small 
communities. 


SECOND RULE for price collectors 


Locate is that they must know their com- 
ou 
ol munity before they start check- 


ing on prices. If you are inter- 
ested in prices paid by workingmen’s fami- 
lies, for instance, you have to know the 
neighborhoods where these families do their 
purchasing. If they are scattered all over 
the city, then you must be sure you know the 
shops or markets where they buy. Some will 
be in the downtown section; others will be 
in the suburbs; and still others will be 
neighborhood shops. 


NOW THERE ARE many different types 


nen a of stores selling foods, and since 
varie 
sr ll prices may be affected by the type 


of store a good price reporter 
covers representatives from these different 
types inhis study. Stores can be classified 
by the things they sell. There are the general 
food stores and markets. Then some special— 
ize, as do bakeries, butcher shops, fruit and 
vegetable markets. For this purpose it is 
not such a good idea to include highly spe— 
cialized shops like delicatessens or "fancy" 
shops. 


ANOTHER CLASSIFICATION is by own- 
ership: independents, for instance, with a 
single store or with two or three branches. 
Then there is what is known as a "local 
branch system", which consists of four or 
more stores operated from a dominant parent 
store. Sometimes independent store owners 
join together to form a cooperative buying 
association. In addition to these various 
kinds of independent organizatiors, you may 
find three types of chain stores: local 
chains, sectional, and national chains. In 
some cities there are consumers’ or farmers’ 
cooperatives which are important food pur- 
veyors to workingmen’s families. 
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IF PRICES are to be collected reg— 
ularly, such seasonal places as curb markets 
or farmers’ markets are not included. 


STILL A THIRD WAY to classify food 
stores is by the type of service they give. 
This is important, too, because prices will 
reflect that service. There are three im- 
portant distinctions here. Some stores op— 
erate on a cash-and—carry basis. Next to 
them come the cash-and-delivery stores. The 
third type is the store that gives credit 
and delivers. Very occasionally you will 
find a food shop that sells on installment 
credit. 


TO COLLECT PRICES from all food 


ins shops in a city is almost an inm- 
num 1) 
steres possible task. Furthermore, it is 


usually unnecessary. The trick is 
to get a representative, not an all-inclu- 
Sive picture of prices. 





FOR INSTANCE, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics does not attempt to cover every 
food emporium in the 51 cities for which it 
gives average prices. The number of firms 
it selects depends on the industrial impor- 
tance of each city. For the larger cities 
reports are gathered from 25 to 30 stores; 
for the smaller cities, from 10 to 15 stores. 


FOR MOST CITIES it is a good idea 
to get prices for each food from at least 10 
independents and from one store of each chain, 
and from a cooperative if it is important. 
Included in this number should be some regu— 
lar specialty shops, but more general food 
stores. If workingmen’s families usually 
buy at cash-and-carry stores, more of these 
than of "credit" stores should be covered. 


WHEN the location, kind, and nun- 


Select ber of shops have been decided on, 
ordinary a 
Satin the next jo is to select the 


foods for which prices are to be 
collected. Plans must be laid just as care- 
fully here. 


OBVIOUSLY, if you are interested 
in the prices of foods workingmen’s families 
buy, you do not collect quotations on caviar 























or pistachio nuts. Just 
as obviously, you se-— 
lect the foods that 
are ost commonly con—- 


sumed in your locality. 
In Southern cities, for 
instance, sweetpota— 
toes would be an impor— 
tant food to cover. In 
some Western mountain 
city they might not be 
so important. Markets 
in each city give the 
lead on the important 
items. 


FIRST among the kinds of foods, 
then, you must select the ones that are com— 
monly bought in a particular city. of 
course, there are dozens—-maybe hundreds—— 
of different types of food sold. Did you 
every try to write out a list? Even with 
the greatest of care you will find you can 
remember only a fraction of the total on your 
markets. 


SECOND JOB in selecting foods is 


Decide on 45 fix the number to be covered. 
number of prise, etter, 
Rete The Bureau of Labor Statistics now 


reports on 96 different foods. 
The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE carries only a third 
of this number. 


JUST AS IN THE CASE of the shops 
it would be difficult to cover all foods, so 
reporting is usually limited to a represen— 
tative group. In this group should be at 
least a few of the five large classifications 
of foods; milk and milk equivalents; fruits 
and vegetables; flours, bread, and cereals; 
meats, fish, eggs, and cheese; fats and 
sugars. 


AFTER the number of foods has been 


Describe decided on, the next job is to 
each food d i — . " ; 
covetully raw up "specifications" or defi- 


nitions for each so that you are 
sure you get prices on exactly the same food 
each time. For instance, it isn’t enough just 
to put down "Beef" as one food. You have to 
define the cut of beef, and define it so 
clearly that every merchant understands what 


Your Government in Washington col- 
lects and reports on retail food prices 
in 51 cities. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which does this job plans to 
increase the number of cities. County 
Consumers’ Councils in other cities are 
beginning price-reporiing. If you will 
first write us we will tell you whether 


taker in your city. 





part of the animal that 
means. Local customs 
have to be taken into 
consideration here, 
too. The cut of beef 
known as "Sirloin: 
steak" in Providence, 
for example, is sold 
as "porterhouse" in 
New York. 


the service has already been under- 


SOME FOODS 
are sold only as brand— 
ed or trademarked ar— 
ticles. Any housewife 

knows, of course, that not every store 
sells the same brand. Obviously the same 
brand is not the biggest seller in every 
store. So a price reporter has to beware 
of defining such foods only in terms of 
their tradmarked name. 


HERE’S a sample of the great num— 
ber of brands which are covered by the 
There 
are some 200 different brands of canned 
pears; 212 of canned peaches; 359 of canned 
tomatoes. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics prices. 


Nor does this number stay con— 
stant. It may change because stores drop 
one brand and take on a new one, or because 
sales of certain brands forge ahead and you 
always have to keep your eye on the product 
with the greatest sales to your workingmen’s 


families. 


IN SELECTING the particular type 
or brand of food, the important point is to 
get the same one in the same store each time 
so far as possible. Suppose it’s prices on 
canned tomatoes that are wanted. If the 
Smith Grocery sells most of Brand X, then 
you record the price of Brand X for that 
store. But if the Jones Grocery sells most 
of Brand Y, then prices of Brand Y are 
always recorded for that store. 


DEFINING foods is a ticklish job. 
You can get an idea of the way the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics does it from Bulletin No. 
495. 





MUCH of the hard work in laying 
out plans for price reporting is done by the 
time this point is reached. Before plans 
are finished, though, a reporter has to watch 
out for certain points on prices. 


HERE’S one. Every once in a while 

na stores have "Sales." While many 
sale 

ales people may profit by these sales 


part of the time, few people are 
able to buy most of the food they need week 
in and week out at such prices. Since they 
are exceptional, rather than regular prices, 
none of them should be included in this 
price reporting. 


ANOTHER point to watch is this: It 


— may be common buying practice for 
o uni i : ote : 
prices workingmen’s families in a conm- 


munity to buy in quantities of 
more than one. 
buying a pound of flour, it may be that most 
families buy a 5-pound bag at a time. Or 
maybe they usually buy three cans of some— 
thing at a time. 


For instance, instead of 


THESE "multiple" sales have to be 
watched. They must be reduced to the same 
unit. In the case of the flour, the price 
is divided by five to get the price per 
pound; the price for the three cans is 
divided by three to get the price per can. 


SPEAKING of cans, there has to be 


Use a rule on standard sizes of cans 
standard : ; 
ions before one goes price collecting. 
Cans have at least 27 different 
sizes. The most common for family use are 


No. 2 for vegetables and No. 23 for fruits. 
There has to be agreement on other standard 
containers or measures. 


BY THIS TIME your price reporter 


Avoid has decided on the stores, on the 
woe os d thei lit d 
prices oods, and on eir quality an 


Now he has to fix the 
The day of the 
week is important because in many localities 
there are week-end price reductions which 
would not be representatave of the prices at 
which families usually purchase. 


quantity. 
date for collecting prices. 
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TUESDAY is the day on which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics does its price 
collecting. It avoids those week-end prices. 


IF periodic checks on prices are 


_— to be made, you have to decide 
frequency 
of report next on how frequently they are to 


be gathered. Again, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics makes its price collections 
every two weeks. The number of workers to 
do this job, the number of stores to be 
covered, and the number of foods must all be 
taken into consideration in deciding the 
frequency of the report. 


BEFORE a price reporter puts on 


_— his hat and starts out to call on 
i 
nil a merchant, he must have prepared 


various documents: 

1. List of the stores to be covered. 

2. Description of each food to be cov— 
ered. 

3. Tabulation sheet for each store, on 
which to fill in the necessary 
description of the store. 

4. Tabulation sheet: for all commodi- 
ties in one store. 

5. Tabulation sheet: for one commodity 
in all stores. ; 

6. Tabulation sheet: for all commodi- 
ties in all stores. 


NOW HE IS READY to talk over plans 
with the merchants. He explains to each 
merchant why he is making this study. He 
assures the merchant that his prices will 
not be publicized. In short, the reporter 
solicits the merchant’s help in getting the 
fairest possible picture of average prices 
and arranges to call at his shop at a time 
convenient to hin. 


WHEN price collectors have filled 
in all the prices on Document No. 4 (above), 
then tabulators must get to work to fill out 
Documents No. 5 and No. 6. 


DOCUMENT No. 6 is the grand climax 
of the job. Here will be recorded 
the average price paid by working— 
men’s families in a community for 


each of the important foods selected. 
[Concluded on Page 10] 


Results 























Another Road to 
Consumer Standards 


An inspector for 
the Walnut Control Board 
examines extracted and sorted 


walnut meats---Los Angeles County, California 


AAA agreements and licenses have a place of far- 
reaching importance in the farmers’ effort to regain 
the position they once had as consumers before the 
War. These measures offer a new method of tackling 
the problem of assuring that farmers are paid and 
consumers are charged on a basis of quality of product. 









NEXT TIME you shop for dates, 
examine carefully the packages and labels 
on your grocer’s shelves. You may find 
four classes of California dates: one, in 
unsealed packages of a pound or less, 
marked "Perishable"; another, "Standard"; 
a third, "Dry"; and a fourth, "Bread Dates." 
Each name represents a different quality of 
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date, a quality based on the variety, mois— 
ture and sugar content, and external condi- 
tion of the fruit. 


HERE is a farm product which 
Shippers agree to grade, package, and label 
according to standards which will guarantee 
to consumers uniformity of quality. These 
standards are a part of the California Date 
Agreement between the shippers of these 
dates and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


SIX STANDARD CLASSES of dates are 
defined in this agreement—-the four just 
listed and two more, "Off-grade" and 
"Collis." "Cull" dates are those that 
fail to comply with Federal and State pure— 
food regulations or are considered unfit for 
human consumption by the packer or by a con- 
trol-—committee inspector. 
not to be used for human consumption and are 
not to be sold except with the consent of 
the control committee. "Off-grade" dates 
are those which do not fall into any of the 
other five classes. 


These dates are 


IN ADDITION to quality standards, 
the agreement sets up grades for sizes in 
each of the first three classes. These 
grades are based on the number of dates per 
pound or the length of individual dates. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT aid to consumers 
is provided by provisions in the agreement 
which define standards for type and size of 
packages and package labelling. Specific 
packages and label standards are set up for 
each of the six classes. Dates in the 
"perishable" class, for instance, may be 
sold only in unsealed consumer packages of 
one pound or less, and the package must be 
plainly marked "perishable." 


CALIFORNIA DATES do not figure as 
prominently as some fruits in the consumers’ 
market list. 
of this marketing agreement, covering their 
standardization and grading, represent the 
new opportunity offered to distributors of 
farm products to guarantee to consumers 
uniformity of quality under the marketing 
agreements of the Adjustment Act. 


Nevertheless, the provisions 


So 





WHY are standards desired? 
Because, as every intelligent buyer knows, 
prices without stated qualities and known 
qQuantities would mean little. Imagine a 
farmer driving up to a cannery and saying, 
"Well, here are some tomatoes in my wagon, 
just as they’ve come from the field. What 
will you give me for them?" Of course the 
canner would want to know exactly how many 
tomatoes were in the wagon, and what pro-— 
portion of them were of the quality needed 
for canning. The farmer, too, would know 
that in order for him to get the best pos— 
sible price the tomatoes should be weighed 
and graded for size and quality. 


THE PURPOSE of standards then, is 
merely to provide a common quality — quan-— 
tity language between buyers and sellers all 
along the marketing line. They are neces— 
sary for intelligent, efficient marketing. 


PURCHASE of farm products by dis— 
tributors and processors on the basis of 
established grades is now generally recog— 
Well- 
graded products reduce distribution costs 
by eliminating waste. Effective distribu- 


nized as sound marketing practice. 


tion in the sense of finding the market that 
will give the grower the largest return for 
his product involves reaching the widest 
territory that transportation costs and the 
physical limitations of the product will 
permit, extending the marketing season, and 
conforming to trade preferences to meet the 
Intelli- 
gently applied standards are of great value 


broadest range of consumer needs. 
in this respect. They also widen the pos— 
sibility of obtaining premiums for foods 
meeting the requirements of higher grades. 


FURTHERMORE, merchandising under 
uniform standards simplifies the problem of 
financing a crop throughout the marketing 
season. The quality of many agricultural 
products varies so widely between the begin-— 
ning and the end of the season, or even 
that lending agencies 
assume a great risk in lending on the as— 
sumed market value of any lot of products 


from day to day, 


unless they have a very definite knowledge 
as to its uniformity and grade. 
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WHAT does industry itself do about 
this matter? It buys on the basis of spec— 
ifications. Those state specifically what 
must be supplied. Nothing else will be 
accepted. The same practice is followed by 
the Federal Government and the better managed 
States and municipalities. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has estimated 
that the Federal Government saves $100,- 
000,000 a year by requiring sellers to meet 
specifications. Protection of farmers and 
consumers in like degree would doubtless 
also make possible big savings. 


MUCH WORK has been done by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Food 
and Drugs Administration, and the Bureau 
of Home Economics, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in developing standard grades 
for farm products. When certain commodi- 
ties, such as cotton and grains, are shipped 
in interstate commerce the Department of 
Agriculture requires the use of specific 
grades. Also, from time to time, the 
Department has recommended grades for use 
by growers, shippers, and processors of 
other products. 


BUT UNFORTUNATELY we are still a 
long way from giving the full benefits of 
Standardization of farm products to all 
growers and consumers. Producers of many 
agricultural commodities continue to take 





Grading raisins by the Raisin 
Control Board according to 
various models contained in 
the glass jars 


Fresno County, California 








what is given to them 
for ungraded lots of 
their products. Consum— 








ers are worse off. Only 
very rarely do they get 
an opportunity to buy 
farm products in accord— 
ance with established 
quality grades. For 
example, standards for 





cotton enable the warehouseman, the banker, 
the cotton ginner, and the cotton spinner 
to buy or lend intelligently. Consumers of 
cotton goods do not have such advantages 
when they buy cotton sheeting, shirts, and 
dresses. 


SOMETIMES INDUSTRY  representa- 
tives themselves have asked for and sup- 
ported standards provisions. This happens 
especially in cases where it is evident 
that price or supply control demands ad-— 
herence to grade standards, or where there 
is a desire to eliminate competition aris— 
ing from the cutting of quality or from 
variation in package sizes. 


A NUMBER of the marketing agree— 
ments now in effect make provisions for the 
use of standards. The agreement covering 
the marketing of California dates is only 
one. Few of the agreements, however, con— 
tain standards clauses approaching in com 
prehensiveness those of the date agreement. 
For the most part, present "standards" pro— 
visions have been introduced because defini- 
tions of the product and containers are 
necessary for purposes of price or shipment 
control. 


THUS, the agreements for Graven- 
stein apples, fresh and canned asparagus, 
package bees, celery, olives, cling peaches, 
prunes, raisins, turpentine, define in more 
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or less detail the product under control. 
The prune and raisin agreements also re—- 
quire the control committees to develop 
specifications for standard farm grades and 
to settle disputes between growers and buy— 
ers regarding the grade of a particular lot 
of prunes or raisins. 


THE AGREEMENT for walnuts pro- 
vides for a standard definition of "mer— 
chantable" and "cull" walnuts in terms of 
a Federal standard. Also, all walnuts sold 
must be culled and graded for size. 


THE FLORIDA citrus agreement re— 
quires that oranges and grapefruit be graded 
and certified in conformity with standards 
fixed by the Department of Agriculture. 
Containers must bear the U. S. grade of the 
contents, or a brand mark representing such 
grade. The agreements for Texas citrus 
fruits, Florida strawberries, Southeastern 
watermelons and western Washington vegeta— 
bles contain similar provisions. 


THE CALIFORNIA and Southern rice 
agreements define different types of rice 
and the standard units of pack. The Cali- 
fornia rice agreement further provides that 
when the Secretary of Agriculture shall fix 
consumer standards for rice or rice prod— 
ucts, the rice millers shall abide by such 
standards in the preparation of rice and in 
the labeling of consumer packages. 


THESE PROVISIONS are sufficient 
to indicate some of the ways in which the 
Adjustment Administration marketing agree— 
ments, in their provisions for grades and 
standards, have taken steps which are bene— 
ficial to producers, consumers, and the 
handling trades by establishing uniform 
requirements of quality. 





"OUR WHOLE PROGRAM is a venture in 
economic democracy which cannot succeed 
without education and without the public 
support which we hope will spring from that 
education." 


CHESTER C. DAVIS, AAA Administrator 
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Reporting 


on Retail 
Food Prices 


[Concluded from Page 6] 


THIS will be one yardstick 
against which you can measure past and 
future prices in this community. Be careful 
about comparing prices in one city with 
those of another. There are a lot of dif- 
ferences you have to take into consideration 
before you can make a fair comparison city 
by city. 

AVERAGES often smooth out a lot of 
differences. Don’t put too much emphasis on 
then. Watch more closely the range of 
prices, from highest to lowest, and compare 
the trends of these actual prices. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


WHEN COSTS on one date are to be 
compared with costs on another date, statis-— 
ticians often use index numbers to make the 





comparison clearer. Suppose the cost of a 
pomegranate in 1913 was 10 cents, and in 1930 
was 15 cents. If the 1913 price stands for 
100, the index number for the 1930 price 
would be 150. 


ACCURATE comparisons of cost must 
take into account not only different prices 
but the relative importance of the things 
compared. 
not so important in the average family’s 
In figuring changes 


Pomegranates, for instance, are 


food costs as potatoes. 
in such costs, therefore, they should not be 
given the same importance. 


"WEIGHTING" is the technical 
term used to describe the method used to 
give prices their relative importance. Food 
prices are usually weighted by the average 
annual consumption of each article. 


WISE CONSUMEKS leave such compu- 
tations to be made by technically trained 
people. 















READ ALL LABELS CAREFULLY --If they 
fail to tell all you want to know 
about the fabric or its make, 


iO 
Tips 





Cotton Consu mers 


NEXT YEAR—if you are an average 
consumer—you are going to buy in one form 
or another 60 yards or more of cotton goods; 
you, and each member of your family. 
There’1l be sheets and towels, maybe; under— 
wear, and perhaps curtains; 
shirts, dresses, and on down the list of 
hundreds of cotton necessities, even to 


stockings; 


automobile tires. 


IF YOU were a consumer like the 
United States Government or most any big 
company, you would make up detailed specifi- 
cations before you purchased even so small 
a thing as a cotton handkerchief. You would 
not depend on price alone to tell you what 
is good quality or worth the buying. Be- 





fore you invested in a sheet, for instance, 
you would ask what was its tensile strength, 
its thread count, its weight, and compare 
these measures of quality with those of other 
sheets. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS help you in 
judging quality. Their labels tell you some 
of these facts. They may tell you, too, how 
well the cotton goods will stand washing, 
whether it will shrink, whether its color is 
fast to sunlight as well as water. 


BUT EVEN where you do find "in- 
formative labels" on cotton goods, you will 
need—to be a wise buyer—to bring to your 
aid a lot of facts which you are not likely 
to find in any label or catalogue. 

















YOU SHOULD know, for instance, 
what are the appropriate fabrics for various 
uses. That means knowing something about 
the construction of different fabrics. You 
should know how fabrics are finished. You 
should be able to recognize when a cloth is 


heavily sized and know that heavy sizing may 
conceal poor quality. 


BUYING WISELY isn’t the easiest 
job in the world. On the contrary it takes 
a compound of intelligence, judgment, and 
control of a very high order. Any consumer 
worth his job knows this. Not every con- 
sumer knows of the help he—or she—can 
get in this job from the Government. 


HERE ARE three important aids to 
wise buying of cotton goods you should have: 
The first is: "Selection of Cotton Fabrics." 
(F. B. No. 1449.) Another is: "Quality 
Guides in Buying Sheets and Pillowcases." 
(Leaflet No. 103.) The third: "Quality 
Guides in Buying Ready—Made Dresses." (Leaf— 
let No. 105.) All of them are Department of 
Agriculture publications, sold by the Super-— 
intendent of Documents in Washington for 
five cents a copy. 


THE TEN TIPS we are giving you 
here on buying cotton goods are only a few 
of the ones you can get from these booklets. 


Some of these we give obviously cannot be 
tested out on manufactured garments. In 
those cases, ask your merchants to give you 
the information you need. 


| 
TEXTILE MILLS are ingenious places. 
Every season they produce some new kind of 
material to add to the great range of 
standard materials you can choose from. One 
of the first tricks you have to learn is to 
be able to identify a cotton material. 


WHEN YOU have a spare hour some— 
time, take some scraps of different kinds of 
material and unravel their edges and examine 
their yarn. You’ll notice that cotton yarns 
are fuzzy and have a brush-like end. Paper 
yarns—even if you didn’t know it, they do 
exist—are easily recognized for what they 
are. Untwisted synthetic yarns usually 
spread out in a kind of fan shape; synthetic 
fibers can be distinguished from true silk 
if you burn the edge. True silk gives an 
odor like burning feathers. Wool fibers are 
kinky. Wool dissolves when boiled for 15 
minutes in a solution containing one table- 
spoon of lye to a pint of water. Larger 
amounts of alkaline washing powder may be 
used instead of lye. This is an excellent 
way to detect fabrics made of both wool and 
cotton as the cotton will not disappear 
under such treatment. 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED to the price you pay for four cotton 


INCREASINGLY you 
will find that fabrics are 
labelled to show what fibers 


textiles and the price the farmer receives for the cotton 


in them from July 1933—-just before the cotton adjustment 
program went into effect—to November 1934. 


Increase in 
Average Retail 


Increase in 
Price Paid 


they are made of. One of the 
trade helps in identifying 
cotton knit underwear comes 
as a result of a "trade prac— 
tice rule" adopted by manu- 
facturers of such garments. 


Price Cotton Farmers 
Overalls... sis itt 45g, 25, Under this rule manufacturers 
Workshirts 19% 257, agree always to mention the 
SE ee 297 25% percentage, by weight, of wool 
Unbleached muslin 46%, 25% contained in a garment if they 


label it as a wool garment. 


In addition to the price received for the raw cotton, 
farmers who cooperate in the cotton adjustment program 2 


receive benefit payments out of the processing tax 
apparently passed on to consumers in the retail price. 
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NEXT RULE to remem- 
ber in buying cotton material 
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YOU CAN'T COMPLAIN if the color 
fades from sunlight unless the 
material is sold to you as 

“Color Fast te Sunlight” 


is, choose one with the longest fibers of 
regular length. No cotton fiber, as you 
probably know, is very long. The shortest 
is about half an inch; the longest about two 
inches. Very short fibers tend to make weak 
yarns. 


YOU HAVE probably noticed the 
fuzzy appearance a poor quality sheet has, 
after it has been laundered. That’s char-— 
acteristic of short fibers loosely spun and 
woven. 


THE LENGTH of this fiber is often 
called its "staple." Cotton is sometimes 
described as short, medium, or long—staple. 
Better grades of sheeting are made of medium 
or long-staple cotton. 









3 
EXAMINE THE yarn to see if it is 
well twisted, 


strong, smooth, and even. 


This kind wears better. 


4 
IF YOU HAVE a "yen" for novelty 
weaves, you may have to pay for it in poor 
wearing quality. 
main types. 
and satin. 


Learn to recognize the 
There are three—plain, twill, 


A PLAIN WEAVE produces a fabric 
with the greatest breaking strength. A 
loose, plain weave, however, may result in 
a Sleazy cloth. A twill weave does not have 
the breaking strength of the plain but it has 
greater tearing and ripping strength. Et 
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soils less easily but is more difficult to 
launder. You’ll find it especially good for 
heavy skirtings and children’s play clothes. 
The satin weave makes a material that is not 
only durable but beautiful, with a smooth, 
lustrous surface. 


If the unbound yarns in 
this weave are very long, there is danger of 
their being caught and torn. 


HERE ARE a few of the common 
weaknesses in construction of cotton fabrics 
you may run across: (a) very fine yarns woven 
over very heavy ones—these soon wear 
through; (b) long yarns, or floats, passed 
over too many yarns—they are easily caught 
and torn; (c) patterns made by bleaching out 
portions of a dark background—that often 
results in weakened places which quickly 
wear through; (d) designs produced by weaving 
in short lengths of yarn free at both ends— 
this may soon cause the fabric to look 
shabby. 


5 

ASK ABOUT the thread count—that 
is, the number of threads per inch length— 
wise (warp) and crosswise (filling). Low 
thread count is often the reason behind low 
price and short wear. When a material 
shrinks a lot it may be due to the looseness 
of the weave. 
amine the material against the light and see 
whether the "count" is about the same in 


In the case of sheeting, ex— 


warp and filling. 


6 
"TENSILE STRENGTH" is 
test of wearing quality. 


another 
The average con— 
sumer can’t measure this. It requires spec-— 
ial instruments which record the number of 
pounds required to break a piece of fabric. 
Probably the merchant doesn’t know the ten- 
sile strength either, but it is information 
that can be made available and will be made 
available if consumers ask for it. 


7 

SIZING IS IMPORTANT. This is the 
starch or other material used to give the 
fabric a smooth finish. 
sary in weaving but it is not necessary 


A little is neces— 


= 





on bleached fabrics, although a little 
dressing in bleached fabrics add to their 
appearance. A lot may conceal a poorly 
woven fabric. "Pure finish" on a_ sheet 
means the minimum amount of sizing has been 
used. Rub the material between your hands 
and see if the sizing comes out. 


DON’T GET mixed up on "sizing" 
and "mercerizing." Mercerization is a 
process, named many years ago after its dis— 
coverer, John Mercer, for giving a glossier 
finish to cotton fabrics. It adds not only 
to the attractiveness but to the durability 


of the material. 


8 
THERE ARE over a hundred different 
ways of finishing a cotton fabric. To de— 
scribe them all and tell you how to judge 
their value would take up too many pages. 


DYEING IS one of the important 
finishing processes. No dye yet discovered 
will remain permanently "fast" under all 
conditions. Vat dyes are the best for cot-— 


ton goods but they are the most expensive. 


WHEN YOU are told a fabric is 
"Coior Fast", find out what it is “fast" 
against 





soap, or boiling, or sunlight, or 
perspiration, or uric acid, orwhat. To make 
doubly sure, take some samples home and do 
some tricks with them yourself: (1) put a 
piece directly in the sunlight, with part of 
it covered with cardboard, and see if the 
sun bleaches the uncovered part; (2) wash a 
piece with soap. In short, try out the 
material under the conditions it is to be 
used. 


NOT ALL colored cotton materials 
are dyed. Some are printed. You can usually 
identify the fabric that is printed in the 
piece by noticing that the back is not 
as well dyed as the top side. In general, 
dyed fabrics keep their good looks much 
longer than printed ones, though that may 
vary with the quality of the dye used. 

[Concluded on Page 29] 

















Consumer-Farmer Briefs suum 


from Washington 


MORE COOPERATIVES 


of farmers were organized in An entrance to the new (= 
Texas in 1934 than in any building housing the 
AAA.and other offices -- 
Forty-four associations be- of the Department of — 


two years since 1900. 


gan to operate this year. 
That brings the total to 
350 farmers' cooperatives in 
that State alone. 


Agriculture. 


AAA 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY of the first 
consumers' cooperative, founded in Rochdale, 
England, on December 21, 1844, was cele- 
brated in the United States by: (1) the 
opening of a new four-story warehouse in 
Superior, Wisconsin, by the General Coop- 
erative Wholesale; (2) breaking ground for 
the construction of new headquarters and oil 
compounding plant in St. Paul, Minnesota: 
(3) beginning construction of a $100,000 
headquarters at Omaha of the Nebraska Farm- 
ers' Union Cooperative State Exchange. All 
these developments are part of the consum— 
ers' cooperative movement in this country 
now numbering close to two million members. 
Total value of consumers' cooperative pur- 
chasing in the United States is estimated at 
$360,000,000 for 1933. 


AAA 


HIGH COLLECTION figures for a 
processing tax in your State do not mean 
that consumers in your State are bearing all 
that tax, but merely that your State is 
where the processing is being done. Pro- 
cessing taxes are collected at the point 
where the first processing is done, but they 
are frequently passed on by the first pro- 
cessor to the ultimate consumer who may be 
in the same State or a thousand miles away. 
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In such cases, consumers in all States where 
the finished product is sold contribute to 
the tax paid by the processor located within 
your State. 


AAA 


NEW PRODUCT: Due to Department of 
Agriculture research, consumers may now buy 
cheddar (American) cheese packed when green 
in tin cans to cure without rind and without 
waste, ready for sale in consumer sizes. 


AAA 


RIGHT ACROSS CANADA, the great 
bulk of poultry intended for export and 
interprovincial 


Shipment is government 


graded. What this means to merchants is 
reflected in statements made by a leading 
poultry merchant in London to an officer of 
the Canadian Government, 


Government bulletin. 


reported in a 
"Hitherto it had been 
the practice of many countries to send their 
turkeys in miscellaneous shipments. The 

[Concluded on Page 29] 


YOUR FOOD BILL 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


Percent 








; Dec. 5 Nov. 20 Dec. 4 
Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 onmge 

THE SLOW but steady in year 
drop in food prices which began Dairy Products ¢ ¢ ¢ 4 
in September has continued into Bean, to =| re Ey 14.7 +4.5 
December. The index of retail Cheese, lb__.....___..... 22.9 23.9 24.0 +4.8 
food prices on December 4 stood Butter, ib... 28.0 35.1 35.1 +25.4 
at 114.6 percent of the 1913 Beef 
level according to the Bureau of Round steak, lb___.. 24.3 as (BS 21.0 +13.2 
Labor Statistics. Although each Rib roast, ib... 20:3 25.1 22.9 +12.8 
bi-weekly report since Septem- Chuck roast, 1lb___... 15.0 17.0 16.9 +12.7 
ber 11 has shown lower prices Lamb 
than the previous report, the Leg of lamb, 1b... 21.0 25.5 23.4 +11.4 
drop has been very small. From Breast lamb, 1lb___... aa 10.1 10.2 —_—— 
September 11 to December 4 it Square chuck, lb... —— a7 <4 17.4 -— 


amounted to only 1.6 percent. 


Poultry Products 





Hens, 
MEAT PRICES have shown 
a more important drop since Bread 
September than prices of other White, 
foods. Late in the summer after Rye, 


it became evident that the 
drought damage would be severe 


Eggs, doz 


Whole wheat, lb____.. 


eee 19.8 24.4 24.4 +23.2 
Bese aaah ope a 35.1 40.1 39.6 +12.8 








ee 2 S23) 7.9 8.3 8.3 +5.1 
pee esa ead 8.6 8.9 8.9 +3.5 
9.0 9.0 
(continued) 





meat prices were advanced. It was 

soon found, however, that prices 

of meats could not be maintained at a high 
level for two reasons: First, consumer resist- 
ance to sharp price increases; and, second, 
continued large current supplies of meat 
animals on the market. The first effects 
of the drought have been to raise feed 
prices and thus to force many farmers toa 
market their steers, hogs, and lambs ear—- 
lier than they intended. As a result sup- 
plies of meat animals on the market so far 
have been abundant during the fall months. 


THIS SITUATION on meats will not 
last long. Livestock economists have told 
us ever since last summer that meat sup- 
plies would be materially lower beginning 
late in January or early in February. 
Higher prices of meats at that time appear 
to be inevitable. 


PRICES of dairy products and eggs 
will also doubtless be affected by the 
drought and the high prices of feeds. 
Cereal foods and fruits and vegetables 
should continue plentiful. 


oe 


PRICES of these foods have not 
been increased since last summer and no 
marked advances are likely in the near 
future. Fruit and vegetable prices on De- 


cember 4 were only 3.4 percent above the. 


1913 average. Last year at this time they 
were 15.6 percent above. 


IT IS NOT only the fresh perish- 
able vegetables which have shown no increase 
in price this year. Such staples as pota— 
toes and cabbage are particularly abundant 
in most areas and are very low in price. 
Potatoes are selling for an average price 
of 1.7 cents a pound, compared with 2.2 
cents last year. Usually the consumer can 
get some reduction from’ this price by 
buying half bushels or bushels. Cabbage 
is selling for an average price of 2.6 
cents a pound. Last year at this time it 
cost 3.9 cents. 


BIGGEST INCREASES in prices since 
last year are on lard and bacon. Lard 
prices are 58.3 percent over last year, and 
bacon prices are up 44.2 percent. These 
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CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 
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Percent 























(continued) 
; Dec. 5 Nov. 20 Dec. 4 
Sane ot 1933 1934 1934 oa up 25.7 percent; and grapefruit, 
—— up 35.2 percent. Also many of 

Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ b the minor vegetables are more 
Flour, 1b...........--. 4.8 5.1 5.1 +6.2 abundant this year than usual. 
Macaroni, lb_........... 15.8 15.8 15.8 0.0 Except for a short apple crop 
Wheat cereal...........0 24.0 24.3 24.3 +1.2 the supplies of most important 

(28-0z. pkg.) . crops for human foods appear to 

Vegetables — canne 

a. 2. 11.0 12.3 12.4 412.7 ee oo. 
Peas, #2 can... 15.6 17.3 17.3 +27.2 Sia Dak tame ea, Stee 
Tomatoes, #2 can... 9.8 10.4 10.4 +6.1 r 

cows, and poultry. 

Vegetables — fresh 
Potasooes,. Lb:........... aoe Ler nT 4 22.7 
Onions, 1b............... 3.5 3.9 4.0 +14.3 INDICATIONS ARE THAT 
Cabbage, lb......... 3.9 2.6 2.6 -33.3 the spread between farm prices 

Vegetables — fresh and city retail prices has been 
Lettuce, head.......... —_—— 8.1 8.8 = gradually narrowing a little 
Spinach, 1b............. —_—— 6.7 7.0 —_— during the past three months. 
Carrots, bunch........ amelie 5.0 5.3 — That is, the drop in prices in 

Fruit — canned city retail stores has been 
Peaches, #24 can... — 19.4 19.3 ee slightly more than the drop in 
Pears, #2} Can........ — 22.5 Bert oe prices at the farm. 

Pineapple, #23 can —— 22.6 22.6 —_—— 

Fruit — fresh THIS OBSERVATION is 
Apples, 1b__.......... oo) ee 5.7 5.7 — based on a comparison of the 
Bananas, | 24.5 22.8 225 -8.2 average retail prices paid by 
Oranges, doz__._.__... 26.6 33.5 30.3 


increases are due to the low weights of 
hogs being slaughtered and the anticipation 
of shorter supplies later in the year. 


DECEMBER’S CROP report summarizes 
the acreage, yield, and production data for 
1934. It shows that the grain crops are 
much below average. Durum wheat is the low-— 
est; being only 11.5 percent of the 1927- 
1931 average, while winter wheat is 64.1 
percent, and other spring wheat is 43.7 
percent of that average. Feed grains are 
especially short; corn being estimated at 
54.9 percent of the 5-year average, oats at 
44.6 percent, barley at 44.0 percent, and 
rye at 39.2 percent. 


ON THE OTHER HAND several impor- 
tant crops are more abundant than they 
were during the 5-year period from 1927 to 
1931. They include potatoes, the crop being 
5.4 percent above the average; sweetpotatoes, 
up 8.0 percent; pears, up 5.1 percent; oranges, 


consumers for 14 important 
foods and the average prices 
received by farmers for that 
part of their produce that went into making 


these foods. The 14 foods included are: 


beef, pork, lamb, whole milk, evaporated 
milk, cheese, butter, hens, eggs, rice, 
potatoes, flour, bread, and macaroni. 


A MONTH’S SUPPLY of these foods 
for a typical family cost $19.08 at prices 
holding on December 4. Three months earlier 
the same foods in the same amounts cost 
$19.54. Prices 


received by farmers in- 
creased while the cost to the consumer 
was falling off. On December 4, farmers 


were getting $7.65 for the raw material for 
these foods. Three months earlier they got 
$7.46. 


PART OF THE DIFFERENCE between 
the retail and farm prices includes process— 
ing taxes on wheat and hogs which later are 
added to the farmers’ return in the form of 
benefit payments—-provided, of course, they 
are cooperators in these two production— 
control programs under the AAA. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


THERE WAS practically no change in the 
prices of dairy products from November 
20 to December 4. Cheese cost 0.1 cent 
a pound more while milk and butter both 
sold at the same price as that of two 
weeks earlier. 


PRODUCTION OF butter was well maintained 


during most of the fall in spite of the 
poor feed situation. However, with the 
end of the pasture season reports show 
that production has dropped off sharply 
in some of the most important dairy sec— 
tions. Dairy economists tell us that 
production is likely to continue light 
during the winter and early spring 
months. This is because the price of 
feed has gone so high that farmers in 
many cases are forced to give their cows 
reduced rations which will maintain them 
until next year but which will not give 
a normal output of milk per cow. 


RECENT TRENDS in the wholesale butter mar-— 


ket have been upward. Prices during the 
week ended December 15 were about one 
cent above those for the week ended 
December 1. This indicates that con- 
sumers' prices may rise further in the 
next few weeks. 


THE GUIDE has several times mentioned the 


possibility of butter imports over the 
tariff and suggested that this may keep 
butter prices from any great advance 
over present levels. The December 6 
price of New Zealand butter in London 
was 16.0 cents in American money and in 
New York the wholesale price of 92—score 
butter was 30.2 cents. The difference 
of 14.2 cents is approximately equal to 
the tariff. If the New York price 
should go higher while London prices 
stayed the same it would be profitable 
for dealers to import New Zealand 
butter. 
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Markets 


United States... 
North Atlantic: 


Boston.___. 
Bridgeport.. 
Buffalo____. : 
Fall River... 
Manchester... 
Newark... 
New Haven... 


Now Work: oe 


Philadelphia__________. 
Pittesburgn..........._.. 
Portland, Maine... 
Providence..__...........- 
Rochester... 
Scranton__. 


South Atlantic: 


Atlanta___.. 
Baltimore__. ; 
Charleston, S. C.. 
Jacksonville.. 
Norfolk... 
Richmond... 
Savannah... 
Washington, D. C 


North Central: 


Chicago.. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis.. 
Kansas City.. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

Peoria 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Springfield, Ill 


South Central: 


Birmingham 
Dallas 
Houston 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile 

New Orleans 


Western: 


Butte 

Denver 

Los Angeles... 
Portland, Oreg_. 
Salt Lake City... 
San Francisco__.. 


Se  ——————————_ 


Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1934 (cents) 





Milk Cheese Butter 


Aqt.) (1b.) (1b.) 


11.7 24.0 35.1 


11.7 23.4 33.8 
14.0 27.6 36.0 
12.0 25.3 34.3 
15.0 2s.9 35.6 
12.0 235.8 33.3 
13.0 25.5 37.3 
14.0 32.2 35.3 
io 21.5 s7.4 
11.0 28.0 36.6 
12.7 24.8 35.1 
10.7 24.6 34.9 
13.0 22.6 33.8 
iZg30 25.8 3:7 
A430 (eon: 34.2 
13.5 1.6 36.3 
11:0 25.7 37.8 
13.3 20.7 34.5 
15.3 20.5 34.7 
14.0 20.7 36.1 
i2.0 22:2 36.0 
14.0 20.9 34.7 
15.0 “26.0 37.6 
10:0: Bred 35.3 
ig:0 20.10 32.8 
11.0 25.9 33.4 
10.0 24.9 33.6 
12.0 a4 354.4 
10.0 24.4 34.1 
12.5 23.5 33.8 
10.0 25.0 34.6 
9.0 £6.35 33 .'7 
10:0 235.0 352.7 
10°50 e2.0 32.9 
11.0 22.5 35.4 
9.0 -2o.T7 33.9 
10.0 ges 33.4 
19.50 20.2 5.5 
9:0 Bo. 32.0 
i290 20:.S 56.4 
12:0) Bi.8 31.8 
12.0 24.8 35.4 
11.55 19.5 335.0 
13.0 21.4 33.0 
10 Bed. 34.9 
41 ee. 8 36.7 
il.0 24.9  Sd.3 
12.0 23.3 38.9 
i A Be ea 37.5 
10.0 23.0 36.9 
lz.0 28.5 39.0 
10.7 @e.1 S8.8 
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Markets 


North Atlantic: 


BOSton............... 
Bridgeport.. 
Buffalo_. 

Fall River... 
Manchester.____. 
Newark: ....222..22:.2. 
New Haven_____. . 
New York _.....-.......- 


Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh.... : 
Portland, Maine. 
Providence... 
Rochester_.____. 
Scranton...._.-_.._.... 


South Atlantic: 


AtPente.....! :..:, 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville... 
Norfolk._._..._.. 
Richmond___. 
Savannah... ..........:- 
Washington, D. C 


North Central: 


Chicago... 
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Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 
Detroit.. 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
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st. Louis 
st. Paul. 
Springfield, I11l 


South Central: 


Birmingham.___. 
Dallas... 
Houston 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis.. 
Mobile... 

New Orleans 


Western: 


Butte... 
Denver.___.. 

Los Angeles.. 
Portland, Oreg 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco.. 
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AS USUAL the reports 


BREAD 


DECEMBER 4 prices indicate no change in 


the average prices of white, rye, and 
whole wheat bread from November 20 to 
December 4. White bread costs consum— 
ers 5.1 percent more than it did a year 
ago and rye bread costs 3.5 percent 
more. 


ALTHOUGH THERE was a slight advance in the 


wheat market during the latter part of 
November the cost of flour to bakeries 
has changed very little since about the 
beginning of October and the total cost 
of bread ingredients on December 4 was 
apparently about the same as it has been 
since the first of October and about 
equal to the cost in the latter part of 
July and early August of this year. 


BREAD PRICES are now on the same level as 


in late July and August and 0.1 cent a 
pound below the price which was reported 
from August 28 to November 6. 


DURING THE past year and a half changes in 


retail prices of bread have followed 
very closely changes in the market 
prices of flour and in the total cost of 
bread ingredients including milk, yeast, 
and other materials used in bread mak— 
ing. The present margin between ingre— 
dient costs and the retail price of 
bread is somewhat higher than that which 
existed in 1932 and 1933 but about equal 
to that which existed during the latter 
half of 1931. This can be considered a 
rather normal margin in view of the fact 
that wages in bakeries and retail stores 
have been increased during the past year 
and a half. 


from the 51 cities 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statis— 
tics indicate a rather wide and unex-— 
plained difference in bread prices in 
different cities. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


NO CHANGE was reported in prices in any 
of the cereal products from November 20 
to December 4. This includes not only 
the cereal products listed on this page 
but all the kinds of bread and also 
cornflakes, cornmeal, rice, and rolled 
oats. 


MARKET price of wheat fell off about 3 
cents a bushel during the first two 
weeks in December after an increase 
during the latter part of November. 
The average market price for the week 
ending December 15 was about the same 
as during the first two weeks in Novem— 
ber. 


COMPARISON of the retail price of flour 
with that of a year ago indicates an 
increase of 0.3 cent a pound or 6.2 per-— 
cent. Wheat cereals have also increased 
0.3 cent a pound or 1.2 percent since 
last year. Macaroni prices are _ the 
same aS a year ago. 


SLIGHTLY higher prices of cereal products 
this year than last are explained by 
the high price of wheat. In November 
this year farmers received an average 
of about 17 cents a bushel higher than a 
year earlier. A bushel of wheat pro- 
duces an average of about 42.6 pounds 
of flour. 


DECEMBER crop report indicates that the 
production of all wheat in the United 
States this year was 496,000,000 bushels. 
This is the smallest wheat crop since 
1890 and is slightly less than the 
average amount used for domestic con- 
Sumption in the form of flour. This 
doesn’t mean, of course, that there will 
be a shortage of wheat or flour this 
year because there is a sizable carry— 
over of wheat from previous years. This 
carry-over will undoubtedly be reduced 
during the coming year. 


TOTAL acreage of wheat harvested this year 
was a little over 42,000,000 acres which 
is about 5,700,000 acres less than the 
small acreage harvested in 1933. The 
yield of wheat per acre was also very 
low averaging 11.8 bushels or only about 
84 percent of the 1921-1930 average. 
This yield was, however, somewhat above 
the low yield of 1933. 
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Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1954 (cents) 











Flour Maca- onc 
oni cerea 
Markets (28-02. 
as (1b.) (lb. ) pkg. ) 
United States.. ee | 15.8 24.3 
North Atlantic: 
Boston... ee A 16.3 23.6 
Bridgeport 5.5 16.6 25.2 
Buffalo 5.2 16.1. 24.0 
Fall River 5.1 15.3 23...1 
Manchester 5.2 a7. PO.2 
Newark.. 5.9 16.1 23.8 
New Haven 5.5 chy gee 25.6 
New YoOrk:.................... 5.D 16.9 24.0 
Philadelphia...............5.0 16.5 de 
Pittsburgh ere 4.7 16.0 25.3 
Portland, Maine... 5.1 chy goed 23.6 
Providence.................. 5.3 15.0 2S.4 
Rochester. ee 5.4 15.2 23.6 
soranton...................- 5.1 18.0 24.0 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta - 5.6 16.8 26.1 
Baltimore.........._..... 5.0 15.4 25.6 
Charleston, S. C. 5.7 16.8 25.0 
Jacksonville...... 5.4 16.4 20.2 
Norfolk___.. ae 15.9 25.0 
Richmond.__.......... 5.2 15.0 20.95 
savannah..................... 5.4 15.9 25:2 
Washington, D. C_.. 5.5 15.8 24.0 
North Central: 
Chicago............. 4.9 14.6 24.9 
Cincinnati_.. 4.7 14.7 21.5 
Cleveland... 4.8 16.1 25.95 
Columbus..._...... 4.3 16.6 26.35 
Detroit... 5.2 14.7 24.2 
Indianapolis 4.6 15.8 25.4 
Kansas City 4.8 15.2 25.8 
Milwaukee.. 4.9 14.5 23.8 
Minneapolis 5.1 14.3 22.9 
Omaha... 4.7 18.5 24.9 
Peoria ; oe 17.4 25.9 
St. Louis... 5.0 16.9 25.6 
St. Paul_. e : 5.0 14.5 24.2 
Springfield, I1l_ 5.3 16.9 2.2 
South Central: 
Birmingham D.s 13.7 25.2 
Dallas... 4.9 tly dew 24.9 
Houston 5.0 13.1 25.1 
Little Rock 4.9 16.9 27.8 
Louisville 5.3 13.7 25.9 
Memphis.____. eat f 15.4 29.2 
Mobile. 5.2 cbs ae k 20.0 
New Orleans 6.0 10.0 24.3 
Western: 
Butte _. 5.3 16.7 26.1 
Denver... blest oe 4.1 17.6 22.8 
Los Angeles___.. 4.6 15.4 25.8 
Portland, Oreg__._.... 4.4 15.7 25.7 
Salt Lake City__.._.. 4.0 17.9 25.2 
San Francisco... 5.1 16.5 24.0 
Seattle 4.6 16.2 25.6 











Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1954 (cents) 











Round Rib Chuck 
Markets steak roast roast 
(lb. ) (1b } (i: ) 
United States___...... ee raf a 22.9 16.9 — 
North Atlantic: 
CS) 34.9 26.9 22.6 
Bridgeport... 34.4 27.2 21.2 BEEF 
But faro:............- un eee 22.3 16.0 
Fall River................ 33.3 23.9 19.1 BEEF PRICES are continuing the drop which 
Manchester........__. . 94.2 23.3 19.7 started several weeks ago. Round steak 
NoWat Kenic... : 34.4 oT <2 19.1 prices on December 4 were quoted 0.2 
New Haven.......____.. 38.5 29.2 23.2 cent a pound less than on November 20; 
New York... oe 31.3 28.1 19.6 rib roast was down 0.2 cent; and chuck 
Philadelphia..._.. x5 28.0 19.8 roast down 0.1 cent. The decrease was 
Pittsburgh........ 2. BO 23.7 17.0 less, however, than that noted in recent 
Portland, Maine... 32.4 24.5 17.9 weeks. 
Providence... Rin 34.8 28.0 20.4 
Rochester... 24.2 ile. 16.2 PRICES OF steers in Chicago dropped mod— 
Soranton............ oe 30.5 26: 2 20.1 erately during the first half of Decem— 
South Atlantic: ber but dressed beef prices went up, 
PN cr 29.5 23.5 17.6 perhaps reflecting the rise which oc— 
Bal timone:.2.22 2 26.9 23.3 15.8 curred in the cattle market during the 
Charleston, S. C.. 26.8 21.3 15.7 latter half of November. Market sup- 
Jacksonville... 24.4 22.1 16.4 plies continue fairly large although 
Norfolk... 27.4 25.9 15.4 receipts of well finished cattle have been 
Richmond... 28.9 25.4 16.7 dropping since September. Total receipts 
Savannah.................... 25.9 22.9 16.3 of cattle for slaughter at the seven 
Washington, D. C. 29.0 25.3 17.0 leading markets in November were 29 per— 
North Central: cent smaller than in October and about 
Giieaco. aa 25.5 25.2 18.7 the same as a year earlier. 
Cincoinnati.............. 26.9 25.2 16.1 
Cleveland.............. 26.4 22.8 18.0 ACCORDING TO budget studies an average 
Columbus................. 29.3 23.2 18.3 American family consumes about 12.4 
Met PONtG see 26.5 23.1 18.3 pounds of beef each month. At December 
Indianapolis... 28.2 20.6 16.7 4 prices this amount would cost slightly 
Kansas City............ . 24:8 20.1 15.1 under $3.00. It takes a little less 
Milwaukee... _ 94.6 21.9 17.0 than 27 pounds of live animal to produce 
Minneapolis............. 24.6 20.6 16.0 the 12.4 pounds bought by the consumer. 
Thi cit as an es 23.5 17.8 15.0 This amount of live animals was worth 
Lo vey ct: i .. S54 17.6 14.9 about $1.00 at the farm. Thus the beef 
ee oe 28.2 23.7 17.3 producer got approximately $1.00 of the 
St. Pade eo, _ 24.2 20.6 16.6 $3.00 spent by the consumer and the 
Springfield, Ill. 25.4 17.5 14.6 other $2.00 went to the railroads, the 
South Central: processors, and the various dealers. 
Birmingham... S01 23.8 16.8 This spread in prices is somewhat higher 
a dike . es 25.6 15.8 than it has been during most of the past 
Houston.................. 26.8 22.6 14.2 year or two but is not quite so wide as 
Little Rock......... — 25.1 20.9 14.4 it was last September before retail 
Louisville................ 27.6 18.8 14.9 prices started downward. 
Memphis... e1<0 Lio 14.8 
Hobie... .. _ 25.3 18.8 14.2 SIRLOIN STEAK (which is not included in 
New Orleans... 3606 24.3 16.5 the table), is quoted at an average 
Western: U. S. price of 31.5 cents and plate beef 
Se 19.4 17.9 13.0 at 11.4 cents. 
DONVOR. 2c. .c2s eta 24.2 1851 15.1 
Los Angeles._........._. 23.4 21.0 14.4 
Portland, Oreg...... . L955 Lid Zo 
Salt Lake City........0 23.0 138.0 14.5 
San Francisco.......... 25.8 22.4 1534 
seattic...._............ 25.6 20.9 16). 
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PORK 


PRICES OF pork and hams continue to fall 
off moderately while lard prices con- 
tinue upward. Prices of chops went down 
0.5 cent a pound and whole smoked hams 
went down 0.1 cent. Lard prices, on the 
other hand, increased 0.1 cent. 


LARD PRICES on December 4 were 58 percent 
above last year at this time. It has 
been noted in recent weeks that wholesale 
lard prices have been quoted almost as 
high as prices of pork loins. Prices of 
dry salt backs and bellies have been 
quoted higher than loin prices. This 
unusual situation is due partly to low 
yields of lard at the present time but 
more to expected further reductions in 
yields later in the marketing year. 


EXPORTS OF both pork and lard are running 
below last year. The October figures 
for pork were about 25 percent under 
those of October 1933, while lard exports 
were 46 percent smaller and the smallest 
for any month since the war. 


MANY CONSUMERS will be interested in the 


provisions of the 1935 corn—hog con-— 
tracts. These contracts allow for an 
increase in hog production above the1934 
levels. The 1934 contract called fora 
reduction of 25 percent from the base 
period 1932-33. The 1935 contract calls 
for a reduction of only 10 percent from 
the 1932-33 average. The purpose of the 
adjustments in production is not to force 
a scarcity of food but to bring produc— 
tion into balance with demand and to 
restore reasonable price relationships. 


CONSUMERS SHOULD be prepared to pay higher 


prices for pork and for other meats next 
year. This will be mainly a result of 
the drought rather than of the corn—hog 
progran. 
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Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1934 (cents) 


Markets 


Chops 


(1b. 





United States 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Fall River 
Manchester 
Newark 
New Haven 
New York..........__..._.. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh anes 
Portland, Maine....____. 
Providence.. 
Rochester... 
Scranton. : 
South Atlantic: 
"Atlanta 
Baltimore eee 
Charleston, S. C........ 
Jacksonville... 
Norfolk... 
Richmond 
Savannah__. ee 
Washington, D. C____... 
North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee. go Scale tsi 
Minneapolis... 
Omaha___. 
Peoria.. : 
St. Louis... 
ot. Wane 
springfield, I11........ 
South Central: 
Birmingham....__.............. 
Dallas. 
Houston 
Little Rock.. 
Louisville. 
Memphis pee 
loo) EL aires : 
New Orleans.____..........._- 
Western: 


Los Angeles... 
Portland, Oreg.......__- 
Salt Lake City..._........ 


San Francisco.............. 
Seattle... — 


ZO. 


OONNOONONOUDDA WOWOWADH AKHIAUBMOUOCOCIOUO 


WMHONVANNO 


o 


OHOAMOD 





Lard 


(1b. 
15. 


HKHIAMAADONDONODY 


OroOoOUTANO 


ANUTCIATHENOAUNA 


MOWOHNOA 


YN aAWOrKO 


Who. 
smo. 
ham 


ANODNHHAMDOAIUNO 


Non M 


HRVYATOHNNDHOWDA 


YNeNUwAH A 


e 
2 
7 
4 
8 
6 
6 











Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1954 (cents) 
Legof Breast Square 








Markets lamb lamb chuck 
(1lb.) (lb.) = (1b.)_ 
United States _.--.nnn----- 4 WS 4 
North Atlantic: 
Boston. a, BBS dali 14.8 
Bridgeport................... 25.9 8.6 oN ra LAMB 
Buffalo... 20.7 10.0 18.6 LAMB PRICES have gone up slightly while 
Fall River... 24.3 9.0 16.9 prices of other meats have gone down. 
Manchester... ——- @2.6 12.1 16.7 Legs were quoted on December 4 at 0.1 
Newark... 23.6 11.1 20.1 cent over the November 20 price. Breast 
New Haven... 22.8 11.7 17.8 was also up 0.1 cent, but there was no 
New York... 24.0 9.7 16.7 change in prices of square chuck. 
Philadel phia............ . 26.4 tO £d.5 
Pittsburgh... 24.2 11.9 19.6 IN THE wholesale market the prices of 
Portland, Maine... 22.0 12.0 16.1 lambs advanced sharply during the last 
Providence...................._ 25.0 9.5 18.5 week in November and the first week of 
Rochester... 21.2 10.2 17.6 December and the early December prices 
Scranton... 25.1 10.5 19.5 were the highest since July. The risein 
South Atlantic: prices was a result of a decided drop in 
Atlanta... 22.2 10.9 15.7 market supplies, and to a somewhat better 
Baltimore... 25.4 11.5 17.9 demand for both lamb meat and wool in 
Charleston, S. C__. 25.6 12.9 17.5 eastern markets. Receipts of sheep and 
Jacksonville... - 23.7 10.2 18.1 lambs at the seven principal markets for 
Merree.......... Fe 9.7 13.3 commercial slaughter were about 23 per- 
Richmond... 25.1 11.35 17.9 cent smaller in November this year than 
Savannah........................ 24.3 10.3 17.2 in the same month a year ago. 
Washington, D. C_...... 23.8 SS «67S 
North Central: NUMBER OF lambs fed in Western States this 
Chigagon. nto. - 22.7 8.6 18.8 season will be much smaller than last 
Cinoinaati_______.__.. 25.5 11.7 18.7 winter and supplies of lambs as well as 
Cleveland::- 6 -- 24.0 10.8 21.6 of other meat is expected to drop sharply 
Columbus: a. 26.3 11.8 20.6 in the late winter and early spring. 
DSUPOU sets c.. BESO 10.2 19.6 
Indianapolis...._......... 26:6 11:0 18.8 FARM PRICE or lambs has changed very little 
Kansas: City. ........- 25.9 11.4 18.1 during the past three months. In Sep- 
Milwaukee...,................- 22.0 of IS.4 tember the average price was $4.86; in 
Minneapolis______....___- ei.t 8.3 by ae 8 October, $4.81; and in November, $4.84. 
Ue ae mae 20.8 1.5 14.9 In November 1933 the farm price averaged 
1<2)0)t 24.4 10.8 19.9 $4.95. Thus farmers are getting slightly 
St. Louis 250.0 d207 ICT less for lambs this year than last. It 
Roy PEND ra Ney 2 8.4 18.1 is of interest to note in this connection 
springfield, 221......- Zowl 8.8 LS.7 that consumers are paying 11.4 percent 
South Central: more for leg of lamb than they paid a 
Birmingnan....-...... 4 Rose Lo Wo year ago. Last year on December 5 the 
TURES ae er 25.8 14.3 17.8 price was 21.0 cents. Now it is 23.4 
MOUGUOR os BAD 13.7 18.0 cents. Part of the difference is due 
Little Rock:............... 25.8 11.4 15.9 the lower wool prices this year. 
Louisville.._..__.... _ 27.4 ie 9 18.5 
Momphiisne. cs, VCO o:4 16.7 
MOR TWO o.oo. A LES 15.9 
New Orleans:....0......... 24.0 10:4 14:9 
Western: 
BUCO sok RO 9.9 bly gar 
BEV boeken cs, IO 8.8 16.0 
Los Angeles.___.... putes . geek 10.0 15.4 
Portland, Ore¢g.......... 20.5 A Joe To.9 
Salt Lake City... .. @e.0 8.6 16.5 
San Francisco.............. 25.0 8.9 15.4 
ce ta 224 LOW 18.1 
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POULTRY PRODUCTS 


THIS WEEK’S report indicates that the high 
point of egg prices has probably been 
passed. Prices dropped about 3 cent 
a dozen during the two weeks ending 
December 4. There was no change in the 
price of hens during this time. 


ALTHOUGH EGG prices can be expected to 
fall from now until next spring the drop 
during December and the first part of 
January is likely to be rather slight 
and as the Guide has pointed out before 
egg prices may not drop so sharply during 
the winter and spring as they ordinarily 
do. This is because of the fact that 
numbers of laying birds have been reduced 
and probably because the feed ration has 
also been cut down rather drastically in 
many poultry producing areas. This sit— 
uation is likely to result in smaller 
than normal supplies of both hens and 
eggs until next year’s crop of chickens 
is ready either for sale or for egg 
production. 


WHILE THE price of eggs will doubtless fall 
off from now until spring hen prices can 
be expected to rise. The farm price of 
chickens has been falling off in recent 
months as it usually does during the 
fall and the average price at the farm 
on November 15 was reported at 11.7 cents 
a pound. 


FOR THE first time in several months the 
November reports indicate that receipts 
of eggs at the four principal markets 
were higher than the year before total— 
ing 522,000 cases compared with 452,000 
cases in November 1933 and with a five- 
year average of 513,000 cases. The in- 
crease in receipts is probably explained 
by the mild weather in November which re— 
sulted in heavier than usual layings. 


COLD STORAGE stocks of case eggs on Decem— 
ber 1 were 2,380,000 cases, a year ago. 
On December 1 stocks amounted to 2,641,— 
000 cases and the 5-year average was 
2,814,000 cases. 
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United States 
North Atlantic: 


Markets 


Manchester 


Bridgeport.................... 
Butlalo........-.........-....... 
Fall River _..........- 


New Haven._.............-.- 


New York___... 
Philadelphia 


Pittepuregn................ 
Portland, Maine______.. 


Providence 


Rochester................ 


Scranton..__._.. 


South Atlantic: 


Atlanta. .....--:. 2... 


Baltimore . 
Charleston, S. C 


Jacksonvilile..._________... 


Norfolk... 


Riohmond..._................... 


Ssavannan.................- 
Washington, D. C.. 
North Central: 
Chinpeco.__..........---. 
Cincinnati............ 
Cleveland... _______ 


Cott | a 


Detroit... 


indianapolis. _.._.........- 


Kansas City-........... 


Milwaukee.__...........---_--_- 


Minneapolis ___..._.... 
(Omana. 2... seticer 
Coo. ares 
<) Hee CC) Pa eee 


St. SeuL...:...... 


Springfield, I11.... 


South Central: 
Birmingham__________.__. 


Dallas 
Houston 


Little Rock... 


Louisville __............. 


OY ae 


Mobile... oe gist es 
New Orleans............ 
Western: 
U4 |: ears 


Denver 
Los Angeles 


Portiand, Oreg............ 


Salt Lake City............ 


San Francisco... 


Seattle. Ears ate hla t 


Hens Eggs 
(1b.) (doz.) 
24.4 39.6 
26.9 50.7 
26.9 53.1 
25.7 40.0 
26.0 45.2 
25.9 41.9 
28.4 49.6 
30.1 48.1 
3 (Ae 47.5 
21:3 696.41.7 
25.4 41.8 
25.2 46.5 
26.7 49.0 
25.0 41.3 
28.8 43.6 
25.3 37.5 
27.4 42.0 
Pe.0 36.9 
24.0 45.8 
25.0 39.9 
26.8 S9.7 
2h 2 36.1 
26.9 48.9 
24.6 38.4 
2 39.2 
27.5 39.3 
25.4 37.4 
21.0 33.8 
23.0 36.5 
20.5 35.3 
20.8 37.6 
22.9 34.5 
20.4 35:2 
22.4 36.3 
22.3 65.7 
2R<9 38.9 
20.9 oY .4 
18.7 38.6 
18.7 39.7 
24.2 37.9 
17.9 29.8 
19.8 35.2 
Re.e 30.0 
19.7 33.0 
2 dg O17 
20.0 42.1 
19.9 39.5 
Af SAA 36.9 
23.0 33.3 
25.0 36.3 
32.2 36.2 
at a 36.2 


Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1934 (cents) 














Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1934 (cents) VEGETABLES 














Potatoes Onions Cabbage (Fresh) 
irnene (1b.)  (lb.) (1b.) 
United States... 1.7 440 «2.6 POTATOES, CABBAGE AND ONIONS: There was no 
= Sere ea. a change in prices of potatoes and cabbage 
ga. agi 1.3 4.0 2.6 during the two weeks ending December 4. - 
Bridgeport... 1.5 4.0 3.0 Both of these vegetables are selling at 
auttsls. 9 3.7 + 2 very low prices, potato prices being 
fall River... 1.2 4.1 2.7 22.7 percent lower than a year ago and 
Menntionter.. " 1.1 3.9 2.5 cabbage prices being 33.3 percent lower. 
ae 1.6 4.0 2.7 Onion prices went up 0.1 cent a pound and 
sites en ear 1.3 ‘4 3.8 on December 4 were sold at 14.3 percent 
New York... 1.9 4.5 4.0 above last year’s prices. 
ee - ee oe FINAL crop report on potatoes indicates 
Portland, Maine...... 1.0 3.8 2.2 a production of 385,000,000 bushels. 
Providence 1.3 3.9 2.8 This is the largest potato crop ‘Since 
cidieasaiae vi 38 3.2 1.5 1928 and it appears that the supplies of 
ontee 1.3 3.8 2.1 potatoes will be ample during the entire 
South Atlantic: winter and spring and prices are likely 
Akiante . 2.2 4.9 2.9 to continue rather low. Some seasonal 
Baltimore 7 1.6 4.2 3.5 increase may occur during the winter 
Charleston, S. C.... 2.0 5.0 3.3 but no marked changes in prices are 
Jacksonville 1.6 4.2 2.5 anticipated. This also is true of cab— 
‘rfsik 1.8 4.7 3.8 bage because there is a big crop of that 
Bt ahead 1.6 4.5 3.3 commodity also in Storage. The total 
Savannah - 1.6 4.5 2.8 production of cabbage in 1934 is esti- 
Washington, D. C... 1.6 4.5 3.4 mated at 1,213,000 tons compared with 
Mneth Central: last year’s 728,000 tons. 
tS AMS ~p :. ag DEMAND for both potatoes and cabbage is 
Cleveland... 14 3.6 2.1 described by economists as being "in- 
Solus. 7 1.3 4.0 2.5 elastic" meaning that consumers tend to 
Detroit... ere 1.0 3.6 1.9 buy almost as much at a higher price as 
Indianapolis... 1.2 4.5 2.7 they do at a low price. _AS a result of 
Kansas City 2.4 4.7 2.3 this inelastic demand large crops of 
Milwaukee... i 1.2 3.6 1.7 potatoes and cabbage ordinarily sell for 
Minneapolis. 1.9 3.6 2.1 less than small Crops. This year the 
Omaha. 2.1 4.8 2.5 crop of 385,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
envin 1.6 4.4 2.6 is worth about $160,000,000 at the farm. 
“i Kote 2.0 4.2 2.4 Last year the crop of 320,000, 000 bushels 
¢. Paul. 1.6 4.0 2.2 was worth $224,000,000. This: year’s 
Springfield, Ill. 1.6 4.8 2.0 cabbage crop of 1,213,000 tons is worth 
Seath Genteal : about $9,500,000 on the farm; last year’s 
Birmingham... 2.0 4.6 2.6 crop, 728,000 tons, was worth $12,- 
Dallas... 3.2 6.8 4.2 600,000. 
ees ee Pye al ONION crop this year is estimated at 
Louisville. 1.8 3.9 2.6 13,000,000 cwt. This is a little larger 
Memphis. 2.3 4.3 2.3 than last year’s crep of 12,000,000 cwt. 
Mobile... 1.9 3.5 2.9 but is considerably below the 1932 crop. 
New Orleans..._s. 2.2 4.1 3.5 Prices at the farm and in retail stores 
Western: are a little higher than last year and 
Rott. 1.7 3.7 2.9 decidedly higher than they were in 1932. 
Denver__.___.. 2.35 35.8 Ae 
Los Angeles ee Aue Ks 2.0 
Portland, Oreg.____.. ba 3.3 ee 
Salt Lake City.. 15 29 ree 
San Francisco.......... Pars 3.4 6.4 
ee ee 159 2.8 2.5 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


CARROTS, SPINACH, AND LETTUCE: Prices of 





a number of fresh perishable vegetables 
increased during the two weeks from 
November 20 to December 4. Lettuce 
prices went up 0.7 cent a head, spinach 
prices up 0.3 cent a pound and carrots 
up 0.3 cent a bunch. The December crop 
report indicates a total production of 
lettuce in 1934 considerably higher than 
that of 1932 and 1933. Lettuce acreage 
was increased about 13,000 acres from 
1933 to 1934 and production was in- 
creased from about 17,400,000 crates to 
about 19,000,000 crates. Carrot pro- 
duction was also increased due to in- 
creases in both the acreages and yield 
of this crop. Spinach acreage was lower 
than in 1933 but no estimate of produc— 
tion was available. 


CONSIDERING ALL vegetables together there 


has been an increase in acreage this 
year in vegetables both for canning and 
for marketing in fresh form. The acre— 
age of vegetables for canning was 2.6 
percent above the 1927 to 1931 average 
and the acreage of vegetables to be 
shipped fresh 9.8 percent above that 
average. The production of vegetables 
for canning was only 0.9 percent above 
the average for the 10 years from 1921 
to 1930 while the production of vegeta— 
bles for the market was 24.7 percent 
above that average. There has been a 
very decided increase in the production 
of fresh vegetables since 1920. 


IN GENERAL it appears that the supplies of 


winter and early spring vegetables are 
likely to be fairly’plentiful. Supplies 
of these vegetables depend, however, to 
a large extent on weather conditions 
and a freeze in California or in the 
southeastern vegetable producing area 
might cause temporary periods of less 
than normal supplies. 


—_— 


Markets 


Lettuce 
__ (head) 


Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1934 (cents) 





Spinach Carrots 
__(1b.) (bunch) 





United States... 


8 


Oo 


if 5.3 





North Atlantic: 


Bridgeport Bah ets det 
Burttale 2. 


Philadelphia... 
Pittsburgh... 
Portland, Maine.. 
Providence._____._._.. 
Rochester____.__.._.__. 
scranvon.........._.... 


South Atlantic: 


Atsenta 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. C.. 
Jacksonville... 
Norfolk... ; 
Richmond.._.._.........- 
Savannah.___......._.__. 
Washington, D. C.. 


North Central: 


Chicago... 
Cincinnati__._._.__.. 
Cleveland.. 

Golumbus.__............. 
BSGrOLt....-......-_... 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City__..._. 2 
Milwaukee__._..__.____. 


Springfield, I11- 


South Central: 


Birmingham... 
Dalwes:....... 2... 
Houston........-..__ 
Little Rock.......... 
Louisville_____._._.. 
Memphis._______..._____.. 


New Orleans._........ 


Western: 


OU) ee 
paenver._...............- 
Los Angeles______.. 
Portland, Oreg__. 
Salt Lake City_... 
San Francisco...... 
C20) 


OMNOINAAWAWHHNO 


CODWDWDWDO YO O 
DBOVDWANN OO 


LAER ANWANOCOONNAND 


onorouiua co 
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Average Retail Prices, December 4, 1954 (cents) FRUIT 

















Apples Bananas Oranges (Fresh) 
Market (doz.., 
(1b. ) lb.*) (doz. ) ORANGES: Orange prices are continuing the 
United States............. 5.7 22.5 30.3 sharp drop which started early in 
| ~ North Atlantic: November. During the two weeks ending 
i Boston.................. 6.7 *6.5 31.1 December 4 the average retail price 
Bridgeport.............. 6.6 *6.0 34.5 dropped 3.2 cents a dozen. Orange 
Buffalo.................. 4.9 23.2 30.0 prices are still about 14 percent 
Fall River... 7.6 *6.7 32.6 above those of last year in spite of 
Manchester.............. c7 *6.4 a1 97 increased production. The recent 
Newark... 5.9 23.2 34.6 freeze in Florida did a good deal 
New Haven................ 6.8 23.5 S14 of damage to the citrus crops and 
Now Vor... 6.6 24.3 36.3 wholesale market prices of oranges and 
Philadelphia... 5.5 20.3 30.1 other citrus fruit have recently gone 
Pittsburgh. 5.2 26.0 33.6 up somewhat. It appears likely, how- 
Portland, Maine... 5.5 *75 33.5 ever, that citrus fruit prices will be 
Providence............. 6.4 *6.3 34.9 fairly reasonable this year. 
Rochester..............-- 4.2 235.9 32.3 ; 
Scranton.................. 4.6 19.4 32.3 BANANAS: Banana prices dropped 0.3 cent a 


South Atlantic: dozen during the two weeks ending 


Atlanta... 6.0 21.9 21.3 December 4 and it appears that banana 
Baltimore... 5.3 20.6 32.0 prices are likely to continue at very 
i Charleston, S. C.. 5.6 20.6 16.0 reasonable levels. The December 4 
} Jackeoaville ____ 6.0 15.6 16.3 prices were 8.2 percent below that of 

Norfolk... 4.9 18.7 27.5 the previous year. 

Richmond. .......-...... oa 23.4 26.6 ; 

Savannah... 4.9 20.1 19.4 APPLES: Apple prices on December 4 were 

Washington, D. C. 4.9 23.5 30.9 the same as on November 20; 5.7 cents 


North Central: a pound. The final estimate of apple 


Cite eens. 6.5 *6.6 32.7 production in 1934 has been placed at 

; timo 6.1 *6.0 31.1 about 120,000,000 bushels. This is 16 
‘uated 5.4 *6.3 29.3 percent smaller than the 1933 crop and 
hae. 5.1 *6.9 34.1 23 percent smaller than the average of 
maak. 5.8 “5.7 32.7 the five previous years. Since 1918 
Indianapolis... 5.9 *7 2 31.6 the only apple crops smaller than this 
Kansas City... 6.5 *7.2 32.5 year were in 1921 and 1927. The com— 
Simeon 5.7 *6.6 30.0 mercial crop, that is, the crop which 
Minneapolis... 6.7 *7 6 32.0 will probably be shipped is, however, 
— 6.0 *7.8 28.9 slightly above that of last year. 
Peoria... G.7 sai Ae? 29.3 ss bd 
tae 6.4 *6.2 29.0 THERE IS a great deal of variation in the 
a... 6.8 *8.0 33.3 apple crop in the different parts 
Springfield, Ill. 6.6 *7.0 28.9 of the country. In New England and 


South Central: New York State the severe winter 











Birmingham... 6.1 *5.6 19.8 injury greatly reduced the size of the 
Dallas ‘ *6.7 33.2 crop. In Maine, for example, the pro- 
Houston 19.1 27.2 duction this year is estimated at 
Little Rock... 6.3 *5.3 31.5 556,000 bushels while last year it was 
Louisville... 5.6 *6.2 31.9 1,884,000 bushels. Massachusetts had 
Memphis... 5.4 *5.2 27.8 a crop this year of 1,435,000 bushels; 
ee 6.3 15.8 22.4 last year’s crop was 5,486,000 
New Orleans... 5.0 15.6 25.3 bushels. New York reports a crop of 
Western: 11,844,000 bushels compared with last 
Ne 4.9 *9.5 31.4 year’s crop of 6,060,000 bushels. On 
Denver... 5.6 #7 5 29.2 the other hand the crop in the North- 
Los Angeles... 5.9 *5.9 18.5 west was good. Washington reports a 
Portland, Oreg._. 3.3 *7 4 o7.4 total crop of 32,300,000 bushels com— 
Salt Lake City... 5.1 *7.4 28.3 —— So I ee ee OF 
San Francisco... 5.4 oi .  _ 29,240,000 bushels. Oregon has a crop 
Seettio «ss 3.8 *6.2 28.3 of 4,938,000 bushels compared with 





= 3,500,000 bushels a year ago. 
atte 
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South Atlantic 
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Norfolk. 
Richmond. 
Savannah... 
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lO TIPS TO 
COTTON CONSUMERS 


[Concluded from Page 14] 


9 

READ EVERY LABEL on a cotton fab— 
ric or garment carefully. You’1ll find many 
more labels nowadays than you used to. Read 
them discriminately. If they fail to give 
you all the information you need, ask the 
clerk. For instance, you may run across a 
label which simply says 


(b) all pieces cut the right way of the 
goods; (c) full cut with plenty of room; 
(d) neat, appropriate, and serviceable work— 
manship; (e) allowances for alterations, 
especially in growing children’s clothes. 


Consumer-Farmer Briefs 


from Washington 
[Concluded from Page 15] 


merchant had to hang them up and escort each 
buyer along the lines and individually select 
the birds required. Under 





"Washable". That’s an 
indefinite term. Find out 


"When 


the Canadian system the 


you buy merchant has only to open up 


if it means the material 
will not shrink, or the 
color will not fade from 
washing. Or, again, if the 
label says "Pre-Shrunk", 
or "Super—Shrunk", or 
"Will not shrink out of 


tempting bargains that prove 
after the first washing to 
be shoddy merchandise, you 
are not only cheating your- 
self, you are helping to 
undermine conditions for 


everybody, from the farmer 


a single grade and sell 
the man up to 100 boxes on 
the basis of that sample." 


AAA 


OFFICIAL STAMP 
indicating grading by the 





fit", that’s no assurance 
the material has done all 
the shrinking it is going 
to do. Unless you get a 
label that says flatly, 
"Fully Shrunk" or "Com 
pletely Shrunk", or "Will 
not shrink more than such— 
and-such percent", you can— 
not complain when you wash 
the material and it goes 
small on you. 


SOMETIME you may 


people who 


quality 
textiles. 


who grows the cotton to the 
weave it 
cloth and the men and women 
who sell it to you as fin- 
ished products" 
This is the counsel of the 
Chief of the 
Textiles and Clothing in the 
Bureau of Home 
Ruth O’Brien, 
you many other pointers on 


who can give 


guides 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
into nomics went onto 275 million 
pounds of meat last year, 
on more than 50 million 
pounds of butter, and 6 
million pounds of cheese. 


Division of AAA 


DIVIDEND DAYS are 
red—letter days in Wisner, 
Nebraska. Those are the 
occasions when the savings 
of the Farmers’ Union Coop— 
erative 0il Association are 


Economics, 


in buying 





find a label like this: 

"Conforms to U. S. Commercial Standard 
CS33-32." This means that the manufac— 
turers of that type of garment have agreed 
upon uniform basic dimensions for each size 
of garment. The U. S. Bureau of Standards 
announces these agreements as "Commercial 
Standards." Garments bearing such labels 
are neither tested nor "approved" by the 
government. The label refers only to trade 
agreement on uniformity. 


10 
FINALLY, IF IT is a cotton garment 
you are buying, examine it carefully for 
these points: (a) style suited to your needs; 


distributed. A celebration 
is staged at the cooperative store, a separate 
organization but part of the community activ— 
ities of the Farmers' Union. Co-op coffee and 
other refreshments are served and the store 
puts on a sale. 


IN SIX YEARS sales of the oil co- 
operative totaled $338,000, with a net sav— 
ing of $60,000. Operations for the year 
ending October 31, i934, showed sales of 
$70,441, and a net saving of $10,884, which 
was 15 percent of sales. Some $1,240 of 
these patronage refunds were on purchases 
made through the Farmers' Union State Ex-— 
change. Distribution of refunds takes place 
twice a year, in June and December. 

meaOes 
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RADIO BROADCASTS 
or CONSUMERS 








Every FRIDAY at 4:45 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Over N. B. C. Blue Net Work 








Hear your consumer problems 
discussed by Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, Consumers' Counsel of 


the A. A. A., with an officer 





of the General Federation of 


Mrs. Josephine Junkin Doggett and OrHowe Women's Clubs. 
ot the microphone in Washington 


This is your opportunity to learn how to get your 
money's worth in food and other everyday necessities. 
For a brisk, stimulating 15 minutes they tell you 
what's happening to the Nation's food supply—to the 
cost of living--to unemployed consumers. Practical, 
detailed, concrete advice for you in your own buying 
problems. 


Ask your local N. B. C. station for the time of this 
broadcast. 
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CONSUMER INTEREST in 
quality grades for 
canned foods seems to 
be growing. A consumer in 
Ohio writes: "We are attempt— 
ing to obtain definite infor- 
mation about the qualities of 
food products in this partic-— 
ular trade area. We are now 
running tests on all brands 
of green peas sold locally. 
These tests are being made by 
expert chemists and home eco- 
nomics technicians. If the 
results of these tests prove 
to be beneficial to consumers, 
we plan to expand our work to 
include other food products." 
A similar report comes from 


New Jersey. 
CC will give consumers an 
opportunity to throw 
the weight of their opinion 
into the balance for or against 
Government quality grade 
labels. One is the Canners’ 
Code Authority meeting in Chi- 
cago, beginning January ll. 
The other, the convention of 
the National Canners’ Asso-— 
Ciation, beginning on the 
14th. Address, care of the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 





TWO MEETINGS in January 






"A PINT of milk a day 
C for every needy child" 

Cc has been made a special 
project by the Department of 
Public Welfare of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
They have asked State commit-— 
tees to make a special cam- 
paign this winter to raise 
milk funds for this purpose. 
One cooperative plan worked 
out by the club women of 
Buffalo with the Civic Health 








_ “The recovery 
drive must continue 
until city payrolls 
and farm income 
return to a lével 
that will yield both 
city workers and 
farmers their fair 
share of the material 
goods which should 
be theirs” 


M. L.Wilson 


Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture 





League and the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation provided milk for needy 
children in twenty schools. 
Dealers sold the milk for this 
purpose at a special price. 
Women were at the schools from 
10 to 10:30 each morning—— 
recess periods——and distrib— 
uted milk to designated chil- 
dren. Children able to pay, 
paid one cent for a cup of 
milk. A $15,000 milk fund 
provided milk for children un- 
able to pay. 


"A MAN came through 
this part of the coun— 
try selling the CON- 
SUMERS’ GUIDE", a consumer in 
Idaho tells us. "He was 
charging $1.00 a year with a 
glassware premium. We gave 
him the dollar and that is the 
last we saw of him. Several 
neighbors did the same." While 
we appreciate the enthusiasm 
of this super-—salesman for our 
bulletin, we regret exceed— 
ingly his misrepresentation. 
The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE is a FREE 
service to any consumer who 





a 


wants it. Tell your neighbors 
so they will be protected 


against this kind of racket. 


"ARE THERE any cities 
in the United States 
which own and operate 
milk pasteurization plants?" 
asks a Chicago consumer. 
None. Jamestown, New York, 
has debated such a project. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is 
studying it. Some foreign 
cities have such plants, nota— 
bly Wellington, New Zealand, 
described in the April 9,1934, 
issue of the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 





Cc 


ADD to consumer liter-—- 
ature: Supplement on 
"Consumer Education", 
issued by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division of the Office 
of Education, U. S. Depart- 





Cc 


ment of the Interior, Wash— 
ington. 
OVERWHELMING demand 
for "Homestead 


Houses", booklet con- 
taining designs and plans for 
64 low-cost homes, described 
in the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE of 
November 12, 1934, has swal- 
lowed up the free supply 
offered by the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads. Con- 
sumers will soon be able to 
buy this bulletin from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The price, 
not yet fixed, will be five 
or ten cents. 


HOMESTEAD canning re— 
sulted in more than 
40 thousand cans of 
tomatoes alone at the Wood- 
lake Homesteads, Texas, the 
first FERA homestead unit in 
operation where farm work was 
begun last March, a consumer 
reports. Each homesteader 
drew fifteen acres—three for 
a home, poultry house, and 
yard, twelve for crops of 
foodstuffs and feed for home— 
steaders’ own use and the use 
of the relief administration. 
Their ribbon cane and cdrn 
turned out among the best in 
the country. 
| ee 





OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of dis- 
tribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities. It relates these changes to 
developments in the agricultural and general programs of 
national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to 
obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—-the farmer—is de- 
pendent upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise 
the consumer depends upon the sustained producing power of 
agriculture. The common interests of consumers and of agri- 
culture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental 
and non-governmental measures looking toward the advancement 
of consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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